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KIDS COUNT, a project of the Annie E. Casey Foundation, 
is a national and state-by-state effort to track the status of 
children in the United States. By providing policymakers 
and citizens with benchmarks of child well-being, KIDS 
COUNT seeks to enrich local, state, and national discus- 
sions concerning ways to secure better futures for all chil- 
dren. At the national level, the principol activity of the 
Initiative is the publication of the annual KIDS COUNT 
Data Book, which uses ifte best available data to measure 
the educational, social, economic, and physical well- 
being of children. The Foundation also funds a nation- 
wide network of state- level KIDS COUNT projects that 
provide a more detailed, community-by-community picture 
of the condition of children. 
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IDENTIFYING LATINO CHILDREN IN THE CENSUS 



SOURCE OF DATA 






In the 2000 Decennial Census, the Latino identity of 
each person was determined by asking: "Is this person 
Spanish/Hispanic/Latino?" 

Respondents were offered the following choices: 

® No, not Spanish/Hispanic/Latino 
® Yes, Mexican, Mexican Am., Chicano 
® Yes, Puerto Rican 
® Yes, Cuban 

® Yes, other Spanlsh/Hispanic/Latino [print name 
of group here] 

All the persons who marked "Yes" in the above 
question were included in the counts of Latinos. For 
characteristics of families and households, the Hispanic 
Origin status of the householder was used to identify 
Latino families and households. 

In U.S. Census Bureau tabulations, the terms 
"Hispanic Origin" and "Latino" are used interchange- 
ably to refer to the group we are calling Latino. 

In the Decennial Census, Hispanic Origin/Latino 
status is a different concept than race. In addition to 
being asked if they are Latino (using the question 
above), each person is asked to identify their race(s). 
Consequently, the data presented here for Latinos 
include white Latinos, black Latinos, Asian Latinos, and 
American-Indian Latinos. For people who don't feel they 
belong to any of the race groups mentioned in the previ- 
ous sentence, they are allowed to mark "some other 
race." Many Latinos chose this option. In the 2000 
Census, respondents were allowed to mark more than 
one race. The table below shows the relationship 
between Latino status and race. 



Latinos Under 



Age 18 

Total 12,342,259 

One race 11 ,391 ,565 

White 5,571,202 

Black or African American 275,432 

American Indian or Alaskan native 154,401 

Asian 44,725 



Native Hawaiian or other Pacific Islander ...,17,680 



Some other race 5,328,1 25 

Two or more races 950,694 



B 0i86§s 



All the statistics in this Pocket Guide come from the 
2000 U.S. Decennial Census. The Decennial Census has 
the major advantage of using the same methodology 
across the country, so that data are collected and meas- 
ures are calculated consistently from one state to the 
next. The demographic data from the census were 
released in 2001, but the socioeconomic measures 
needed for this report were not released until late 2002. 

We use standard Census Bureau definitions and all 
the data shown here are taken from standard Census 
Bureau tables. For detailed information on the defini- 
tions used to produce the figures shown in these tables, 
please go to the PDF version of this report, available at 
www.kidscount.org. 

If you have any questions about the data appear- 
ing in this Pocket Guide, please call the Population 
Reference Bureau at 202.483.1 100. 

For additional detailed information on children and 
families from the 2000 Census, please visit the KIDS 
COUNT website at www.kidscount.org, where informa- 
tion is provided for states, counties, large cities, metro- 
politan areas, congressional districts, Indian reserva- 
tions, and New England towns. 
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UNITED STATES 


Total population 

Non-Hrsponic 

Latino White 

35,305,818 194,552,774 


Number of children under age 1 8 
Non-Hbponic 
Lotino _ 

12,342,259 44,027,087 


Number of children under age 6 ^ 
Non>Hlsponic - 
Latino ^ite . 

4,450,487 13,538,953 i 


Number of children ages 6-12 
Non-Hisponic 
Lotino White 

4,847,173 17,714,015 


Number of children ages 13-17 
Non-Hi$panic 
Latino White 

3,044,599 12,774,119 
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FAMIUES AND HOUSEHOLDS 



UNITED STATES 


Percent of households with children 
Non-Hisponic 
Latino White 

57.9 31.6 




Percent of children in 
morried'Couple fomilies 

Non-Hlsponic 
Lotino White 

60.4 75.2 


Percent of children in single- 
parent fomilies 

Non-Hisponic 
Latino White 

24.3 17.7 


Percent of children living with 
neither parent 

Non-Hlspanic 
Latino White 

8.5 3.7 


Percent of children living in 
households where o grondporent 
is the householder 

Non-Hispanic 
Lotino White 

7.5 4.2 
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81.7 


20.3 


12.1 


8.9 


2.8 


6.2 


19 


UT 


VERMONT 


37^9 


315“ 




60’ 


718 


27 y ' 


227 


10.0 


16 


71 


ij 


VT 


VIRGINIA 


56.4 


32.5 




66.5 


77.5 


19.8 


15.8 


8.9 


3.5 


4.6 


72 


VA 


WASHINGTON 


60.8 


32.6 




62.6 


72.9 


24.5 


20.2 


7.9 


4.1 


11 


15 


WA 


WVIRGINIA 


38.4 


31i 




58.4 


70.0 


20“ 


20.9 


97 


47 


14 ' 


57 


WV 


WISCONSIN 


57.0 


32.0 




56.6 


78.0 


297 


17.2 


8.5 


2.8 


5.7 


2.3 


Wl 


WYOMING 


47.9 


33.9 




59.8 


74.1 


28.3 


19.3 


6.3 


4.1 


6.1 


3.2 


WY 
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([JOPY AVAILABLE 





INCOME AND POVERTY 





Median fomily income, 1999 
Non-Hisponic 

Lotino While 


, Percent of children 
Latino 


in poverty, 1999 
Non^riisponit 
While 


Percent of married-couple fomilies with 
children in poverty, 1999 

Non-Hispanic 

Latino White 


Percent of female-heoded fomilies wHh 
children in poverty, 1999 

Non-Hlspanic 

Latino White 




UNITED STATES 


534,397 


554,698 


27.8 


9.3 


17.0 


3.9 


44.5 


26.0 


US 


AUBAMA 


31,560 


47,012 


29.1 


11.8 


20.8 


5.9 


5ll 


327” 


AL 


ALASKA 


42,369 


64,765 


13.6 


7.7 


18 


12 


38.0 


18.8 


AK 


ARIZONA 


31,863 


53,132 


29.3 


8.9 


19.8 


17 


43.6 


21.5 


AZ 


ARKANSAS 


28,361 


41,394 


32.7 


15.0 


25.6 


7.4 


45.5 


35.8 


AR 


aUFORNtA 


35,980 


65,342 


27.2 


8.9 


I7'5 


16 


41.9 


21.9 


CA 


COLORADO 


36,496 


60,966 


22.5 


6.5 


112 


2.6 


40.8 


19.4 


CO 


CONNtaiCUT 


32,437 


71,433 


30.9 


4.2 


11.4 


1.5 


46.6 


15.6 


a 


DELAWARE 


36,370 


59,708 


26.9 


6.1 


16.5 


2.1 


44.0 


18'9 


DE 


DiSTRia OF COLUMBIA 


36,000 


123,288 


25.6 


3.7 


13.6 


17 


407 


11.1 


OC 


FLORIDA 


36,794 


50,553 


22.2 


9.9 


12.7 


3.9 


35.7 


213 


FL 


GEORGIA 


36,474 


56,093 


24.6 


8.4 


16.9 


3.8 


415 


24.5 


GA 


HAWAII 


39,416 


58,952 


21.1 


9.0 


9.6 


3.8 


42.1 


24.3 


HI 


IDAHO 


29,360 


45,035 


28.0 


12.1 


20.3 


5.8 


47.4 


315 


ID 


ILLINOIS 


41,537 


60,970 


19.8 


6.8 


12.5 


2.7 


34.6 


22.9 


IL 


INDIANA 


39,579 


51,624 


20.2 


9.0 


10.5 


3.3 


42.6 


25.9 


IN 


IOWA 


33,585 


48,790 


24.0 


9.1 


m 


15 


417 


287 


lA 


KANSAS 


34,496 


51,600 


22.6 


8.6 


15.4 


16 


37.9 


26.1 


KS 


KENTUCKY 


31,408 


41,857 


27.4 


18.7 


17.0 


9.9 


41.9 


41.1 


KY 


LOUISIANA 


36,522 


47,707 


24.3 


12.0 


12.8 


10 


417 


310 


U 


MAINE 


39,948 


45,393 


26.2 


12.9 


7.4 


4.3 


411 


35.8 


ME 


MARYLAND 


47,544 


68,491 


13.3 


5.4 


7.5 


2.0 


28.1 


18.2 


MQ 


MASSACHUSETTS 


27,885 


66,030 


37^2 


6.8 


14.5 


2.1 


515 


237 


MA 


MICHIGAN 


41,252 


56,466 


21.7 


8.4 


11.9 


11 


38.7 


25.1 


Ml 


MINNESOTA 


35,590 


58,641 


23.0 


5.9 


13.8 


2.2 


39.0 


19.6 


MN 


MISSISSIPPI 


31,989 


45,272 


29.6 


m 


18.8 


6.1 


44.9 


31.9 


MS 


MISSOURI 


36762 


47,977 


24.8 


11-8 


15.2 


57 


417 


214 


MO 


MONTANA 


31,484 


41,517 


27.7 


15.8 


12.6 


7.9 


516 


37.6 


MT 


NEBRASKA 


33,639 


49,669 


23.8 


9.0 


14.6 


19 


44.3 


26.6 


NE 


nMoa" 


37,846 


55,741 


20.5 


8.6 


13.5 


3.3 


317 


20.6 


NV 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


41,071 


58,069 


26.8 


7.0 


8.3 


2.1 


42.8 


22.5 


NH 


NEW JERSEY 


40,105 


73,043 


22.5 


4.9 


10.5 


2.1 


38.3 


16.7 


NJ 


NEW MEXICO 


30,939 


49,706 




m ‘ 


177 


57 - 


46.2 


30.4 


NM 


NEW YORK 


31,481 


60,466 


35.9 


10.4 


167 


4.6 


52.9 


26.7 


NY 


NORTH CAROLINA 


30,592 


51,364 


29.2 


8.8 


21.9 


19 


45.0 


25.5 


NC 


NORTH DAKOTA 


32,980 


44,829 


28.1 


10.5 


13.2 


4.9 


51.9 


316 


NO 


OHIO 


36,533 


51,979 


24.4 


9.8 


11.2 


37 


44.1 


28.8 


OH 


OKLAHOMA 


28,748 


43,451 


30.9 


14.2 


22.0 


6.9 


53.0 


34.0 


OK 


OREGON 


31,355 


50,430 


29.1 


11.8 


19.6 


4.5 


49.9 


30.7 


OR 


PENNSYLVANIA 


27,944 


51,330 


37.7 


97 


17.8 


3.8 


511 


297 


PA 


RHODEISLAND 


22,325 


57,200 


46.9 


'8i 


2f.9 


12 


610 


28.3 


Rl 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


31,092 


50,794 


28.5 


9.2 


19.7 


4.1 


41.0 


25.6 


SC 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


31,550 


44,932 


27.6 


10^8 


17.3 


5.2 


587 


28.1 


so 


TENNESSEE 


31,922 


45,957 


26.9 


12.9 


18.8 


6.1 


39.9 


33.0 


TN 


TEXAS 


30,840 


57,194 


31.2 


8.3 


21.1 


17 


411 


23.1 


TX 


UTAH 


35,935 


52,588 


22.2 


7.8 


15.0 


3.8 


40.1 


26.0 


UT 


VMNT 


4l375~ 


48;873 


211 


m 


10 


15 


S7 




VT 


VIRGINIA 


44,871 


59,494 


14.7 


7.2 


12 


11 


27.9 


22.4 


VA 


WASHINGTON 


32,183 


56,337 


30.3 


9.8 


18.9 


17 


49.6 


27.3 


WA 


WEST VIRGINIA 


3l620 


3M82 


29.0 


m 


I2.8 


110 


56.2 


48 J 


WV 


WISCONSIN 


35,733 


54,974 


24.6 


6;5 


14.7 


2.4 


417 


20.1 


Wl 


WYOMING 


34,970 


46,811 


22.7 


12.5 


10.7 


5.3 


56.3 


35.2 


WY 
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EDUCATION 



UNTO STATES 


Percent of students 
(preschool to grade 1 2) 
in public school 

Non*Hjsponic 
Latino White 

92.4 83,2 




Percent of students 
(preschool to grode 1 2) 
in privote school 

Non^Hisponic 

Latino White 

7,6 16,8 


Percent of persons ages 16-19 
who ore high school dropouts 
Non-Hispanic 
Latino White 

21.0 6.9 


Percent of persons ages 16-19 
wtio are idle 

(not in school and not working) 
Non-Hispanic 
Latino White 

15.3 6,3 


Percent of school-oge 
children (5-15 years old) 
with 0 disability 

Non'lfisponic 
Latino White 

54 57 


US 


ALABAMA 


89,3 


82.1 




10,7 


17.9 


37.0 


10.7 


20.0 


8.8 


6,9 


5.9 


AL 


AUSKA 


92.2 


88.4 




7.8 


11.6 


13,2 


67 


11,9 


7.3 


7,1 


5,4 


AK 


ARIZONA 


94.8 


87,9 




5.2 


12.1 


25.5 


13 


18.6 


7.1 


5,1 


5.6 


AZ 


ARKANSAS 


95.1 


88.0 




4,9 


12.0 


318 


7.6 


19.7 


8.8 


5,3 


7.0 


AR 


CAliFORNIA 


93.8 


81.4 




6.2 


18.6 


177 


4 6 


110 


57 


15 


57 


a 


COLORADO 


93.3 


85,9 




6,7 


111 


27.7 


7.4 


18.8 


6.0 


5,4 


5.2 


CO 


COHNEQICUT 


93,2 


83,3 




6.8 


16.7 


21.2 


15 


17.5 


11 


8.9 


4.8 


a 


DEUWARE 


89,3 


73,6 




10.7 


26,4 


30,6 


8.0 


177 


6,4 


8.2 


67 


DE 


DlSTRia OFCOIUMBIA 


887 


34.6 




11,3 


65.4 


30.5 


07 


13.1 


0.7 


5,6 


18 


DC 


FLORIDA 


87.8 


80.3 


1 


12,2 


19.7 


18.8 


9.7 


12.6 


7.7 


5,5 


6.1 


FL 


GEORGIA 


93.2 


83,6 




6.8 


16,4 


'416 


10.6 


237 


87 


17 


57' 


GA 


HAWAII 


86,6 


72.3 




13,4 


21J 


7.3 


5.7 


112 


8.6 


5.8 


6.2 


HI 


IDAHO 


95,2 


89.4 




4.8 


10.6 


25.6 


6.2 


17.2 


6.6 


4.4 


5.6 


10 


ILLINOIS 


89.0 


81,4 




11.0 


18.6 


24.0 


5,8 


16.3 


5,3 


5.3 


5.0 


IL 


INDIANA 


88.2 


84.7 




11.8 


15.3 


24.6 


18 


137 


67 


57 


6.1 


IN 


IOWA' 


93.4 


87,3 




6.6 


12.7 


277 


4,9 


17.7 


13 


6.2 


i4 


lA 


KANSAS 


91.0 


85.6 




9.0 


14.4 


25.5 


6.0 


17,2 


5.0 


4.4 


5,1 


KS 


KENTUCKY 


89,0 


85.2 




11.0 


118 


317 


10.9 


il8 


107 


7.3 


6.7 


KY 


LOUISIANA 


78.8 


72.0 




21.2 


28.0 


14.3 


9.7 


117 


9.2 


6.4 


D 


LA 


MAINE 


88.3 


89,6 




11,7 


10.4 


10.5 


6.0 


10.7 


5.8 


10,2 


7.2 


ME 


MARYLAND 


86.0 


77.1 


; 


14.0 


22.9 


21.0 


6.6 


12.5 


5.9 


5.8 


6.0 


M8 


MASSACHUSET^ 


92,3 


82,7 




77 


17.3 


18.9 


4.9 


16,3 


47 


9.3 


5,7 


MA 


MICHIGAN 


90.5 


86.0 




9.5 


14.0 


23.6 


7.2 


15.5 


5.9 


6.9 


6.2 


Ml 


MINNESOTA 


91,1 


86.3 




8.9 


13.7 


25.8 


15 


15.1 


3.5 


6.1 


5.1 


MH 


MISSISSIPPI 


89.5 


79”6 




10.5 


20.4 


31.3 


11.0 


116 


9.4 


5.8 


5,4 


MS 


MISSOURI 


El 


82.5 




114 


17.5 


218 


14 


1'15 


7.6 


6.0 


57 


MO 


MONTANA 


90.9 


89.8 




9,1 


10,2 


13.8 


6.6 


10.3 


6,2 


8.4 


5,3 


MT 


NEBRASKA 


91.1 


82,6 




8,9 


17,4 


28.7 


18 


16,2 


11 


15 


4,9 


NE 


NEVADA 


95i 


89.8 




12 


10.2 


m 


107 


19.4 


8.7 


3.5 


19 


NV 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


91,0 


84,9 




9.0 


15.1 


17,9 


6,9 


9.7 


17 


7.3 


6.8 


NH 


NEW JERSEY 


86.7 


79.3 




13.3 


20.7 


17,5 


3,5 


13.9 


11 


6.6 


4.7 


NJ 


NEW MEXICO 


92,8 


84.5 




7,2 


ii5 


“"'IsS 


77 


110 


77 


ir 


i8 


' NM 


NEW YORK 


88.6 


79.0 




11.4 


21.0 


Ill 


5,3 


15,5 


57 


7.8 


5,6 


NY 


NORTH CAROLINA 


93,8 


84,8 




6.2 


15,2 


47.0 


9,4 


23.4 


7,1 


5.1 


5,9 


NC 


NORTH DAKOTA 


91,6 


91.3 


1 


M 


8.7 


" 107 


3.8 


6.5 


3.3 


7.6 


5.4 


HD 


OHIO 


85"3 


82.6 


^ ' 


117 


17,4 


18.8 


77 


1 3.7 


6,2 


7.8 


5.9 


OH 


OKLAHOMA 


94.8 


89.7 


1 


5.2 


10.3 


26.9 


11 


15.5 


7.7 


4.7 


6.1 


OK 


OREGON 


93,9 


86.2 




6.1 


13.8 


29.2 


11 


17.1 


8.2 


6.2 


6.2 


OR 


PENNSYLVANIA 


88.1 


79,8 




11.9 


20.2 


20.6 


57 


19,0 


57 


9.9 


5,2 


PA 


rhoM island’ 


93l 


8l“5 




67 


Ws 


217 


57 


17.4 


4.7 


8,6 


6.3 


Rl 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


90,3 


82.0 




9,7 


18.0 


313 


9.2 


17.6 


7.8 


5.7 


6.3 


SC 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


9U 


89,5 




8.8 


10.5 


157 


5.8 


8,9 


5,0 


7.1 


14 


SO 


mmm 


89.9 


85.1 




lOJ 


119 


40.7 


11 


157 


7.8 


6,3 


M 


TH 


TEXAS 


94,9 


85.0 




5.1 


15.0 


20,7 


6.6 


15.6 


7.0 


4.8 


5.6 


TX 


UTAH : 


94.2 


91,8 




5.8 


8.2 


28.6 


6,5 


18,1 


6,8 


5.7 


5,1 


UT 


VERMONf 


IsS 


89^ 




112 


lO 


B “ 


57“' 


77 


17 


11.2 


M 


VT 


VIRGINIA 


89.5 


83,1 




10.5 


16.9 


21,9 


6.1 


13.0 


5.3 


5.5 


6.2 


VA 


WASHINGTON 


94.4 


86.2 




5.6 


13,8 


23.5 


7.0 


16,6 


6.9 


6.3 


5.7 


WA 


m/estMhia 


m 


92^8 




iM 


7.2"'" 


T18 


19 


13.5 


■ ii.r 


6.3 


77 


WV 


WISCONSIN 


87.9 


82.2 




n.] 


17,8 


24.8 


15 


17.3 


12 


7.7 


5,6 


Wl 


WYOMING 


93.3 


93,3 




6.7 


6.7 


111 


6.5 


15,4 


6.0 


5.8 


5,9 


WY 



er|c 
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PARENTAL AND YOUTH EMPLOYMENT 



Percent of children in femole-heoded 





Percent of children 


in two'porent families 


fomilies with the mother in the 


Percent of children with no parent in the 


Percent of pe 


rsons opes 1 6-1 9 who 






with both porents in the labor force 




labor force 


lobor force 




ore 


unemployed 








Non-Hisponic 




Non-Hisponic 




Non-Hisponic 




Non-Hisponic 






Latino 


White 


Lotino 


White 


Lotino 


White 


Latino 


White 




UNITEO STATES 


45.5 


63,3 


64.8 


80.7 


20.1 


5.5 


21.5 


15,1 


US 


AUBAMA 


46.8 


59.3 


68.2 


lU 


15,7 


6.7 


]U 


15.4 


AL 


AUSKA 


597 


62.5 


71.8 


817 


112 


5,0 


m 


22 0 ■" 


AK 


ARIZONA 


42.6 


59.0 


67.7 


82.3 


19.5 


5.5 


18-2 


13,6 


AZ 


ARKANSAS 


43,4 


618 


70.9 


76.6 


16,5 


7,2 


16,0 


18.5 


AR 


CAIIFORNIA 


43.0 


58.5 1 


63.4 


78,3 


21,0 


“ 6,8 


22,7 


17.6 


(A 


COLORADO , 


50.8 


65.1 


71.7 


85.2 


17,3 


3.9 


18,4 


15,0 


CO 


CONNEQICUT | 


54.2 


66.2 


64.3 


85.9 


23,1 


3,4 


24,8 


16.7 


CT 


DELAWARE i 


50.2 


67.5 


68.6 


83.0 


17.3 


4,5 


23L7 


16l' 


OE 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA ! 


53.7 


61.9 


67.2 


73.2 


21.1 


4,4 


26.9 


65J 


DC 


FLORIDA ; 


51.6 


61.4 


69.8 


81.2 


17,4 


6,5 


18.2 


15.1 


FL 


GEORGIA : 


39.8 


60,3 


70.5 


80.3 


17.5 


i3 


13,0 


Til 


6A 


HAWAII , 


61.7 


53.7 


72.7 


77.5 


Ill 


6:6 


30“6 


19.6 


HI 


IDAHO ^ 


51.3 


611 


74.2 


83.2 


12,9 


4.4 


21.6 


15,6 


10 


ILLINOIS ; 


44.8 


64.3 


68.3 


84.1 


19.7 


4.2 


18.2 


14.0 


IL 


INDIANA 1 


50.1 


65.3 


717 


81.9 


137“ 


5.3 


16.8 


14.7 


IN 


IOWA ; 


55.4 


76.5 


75.3 


817 


14,1 


4.3 


17.6 


iTl 


lA 


KANSAS ; 


50.0 


69.1 


71.9 


85.5 


15.3 


4.0 


17.4 


12.6 


KS 


KENTUCKY ' 


48,3 


59.2 


615 


70,7 


16.3 


10.5 


16.2 


17.3 


KY 


LOUISIANA 


43.3 


58.5 


68.7 


76.6 


15.0 


7.4 


19.5 


18.0 


LA 


MAINE 


62.4 


69.3 


717 


78.6 


11.7 


6.7 


21.2 


15.3 


ME 


MARYLAND , 


52.4 


66.2 


78.8 


83.6 


15,2 


4.2 


17.7 


12.9 


MD 


MASSACHUSEltS ^ 


514 


bU 


516 


719 


31 .0 


55 


237 


12:6 


MA 


MICHIGAN 


54.0 


63.0 


74.7 


83.4 


13.3 


5.0 


17.4 


13.8 


Ml 


MINNESOTA 


56.2 


74.9 


710 


87.3 


15.9 


3.2 


16.4 


10.1 


MN 


MISSISSIPPI 


49,5 


60.9 


7U 


77,0 


14.4 


7.0 


16.7 


18.4 


MS 


MISSOURI 


511 


66.6 


73.4 


8b.4 


m 


5,7 


T77""'”' 


15.4 


MO 


MONTANA 


60.6 


68.5 


80.6 


84.7 


10.6 


5.0 


13.3 


19.5 


MT 


NEBRASKA 


52.0 


75.1 


74.0 


85.8 


15.6 


3.7 


15,9 


10.1 


NE 


mm 


43.7 


61.7 


719 


810 


19.9 


6,1 


187 


14.8 


NV 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


62.6 


69.1 


71.6 


82.6 


15.6 


4.3 


18.3 


14.8 


NH 


NEW JERSEY ^ 


51.2 


59.8 


65.1 


81.0 


20.8 


4.6 


21.9 


14.2 


Ni 


NEW MEXICO 


51i 


516 


70,9 


80i" 


16.1 


6.1 


219 


10 


HM 


NEW YORK 


^4^5 


59.9 


515 


787 


297 


6.3 


30,4 


18:3 


NY 


NORTH CAROUNA ' 


43.0 


63.7 


66.6 


81.5 


17.4 


5.2 


15.8 


15.2 


NC 


NORTH DAKOTA 


61,4 


76.9 


74,6 


m 


11.5 


3.8 


17,8 


11.4 


ND 


OHIO , 


547 


64i 


717 


80^4 


15.1 


57 


19.5 


iff 


OH 


OKLAHOMA : 


46.0 


60.9 


71,2 


80.5 


16.8 


6.2 


15.3 


15.3 


OK 


OREGON , 


52.7 


62.7 


718 


81.6 


137 


5,5 


21,4 


18.3 


OR 


PENNSYIVANIA j 


48.5 


619 


60.4 


797 


25;i 


5.3 


28,2 


15.5 


PA 


RHODE ISIANO ' 


44.8 


70.2 " 


47.8 


76.4 


■ Jss 


6.7 


23.0 


15,2 


Ri 


SOUTH aROLINA ^ 


46.2 


63.2 


68.1 


79.1 


16.0 


5.9 


10,9 


15.3 


SC 


SOUTH bSoiA 


67.9 


715 


718 


88.2 


9.8 


3.9 


21,4 


11,8 


SD 


TENNESSEE 


46.6 


60,8 


70.2 


76,2 


14.6 


“ Ti 


u 


””li4 


TN 


TEXAS 


42.6 


60.4 


67.1 


816 


19.0 


4.8 


22,2 


16.7 


TX 


UTAH 


51.) 


55.9 


75.1 


81.7 


14.4 


3,7 


18.8 


14,0 


UT 


VERMONT 


81.4 


73.8 


m 


77.5 


10,0 


6.0 


15.3 


117 


VT 


VIRGINIA 


54.9 


63.4 


73.5 


811 


13.9 


4.9 


16.1 


14.1 


VA 


WASHINGTON 


54.0 


60.9 


69.9 


81.5 


15.0 


5.4 


23.2 


17,7 


WA 


WEST VIRGINIA 


507 


515 i 


m 


695 


16.5 


12.2 


28:? ^ 


745 


WV 


WISCONSIN 


53.5 


74.0 


10 J 


86.6 


18.3 


3.6 


17,8 


10,5 


Wl 


WYOMING 


57.5 


618 


84.1 


86.4 


10.9 


3.9 


23,2 


16,5 


WY 
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NEIGHBORHOOD CHARAQERISTICS 



Percent of children in neighbor- Percent of children in neiahbor- 

Percent of children in neiahborhoods Percent of children in neighborhoods hoods where more than 147% hoods where more than 3o, I % of Percent of children In 
, v/here more than 357% of fomilies arc where more than 1 8,6% of persons of persons ages 16-19 are high working-age men are unem- neighborhoods with all four 

1 female-headed (no spouse present)"' are in poverty" school dropouts* ployed or not in the labor force’ dr these characteristics 



UNITED STATES 
AUBAMA 
AUSKA 


Lotino 

177 

19.8 

18.9 


Non-Hispanic 

White 

6.0 

7.6 

5.2 


Latino 

45.8 

28.8 
5.7 


Nan-Hispanic 

White 

9,6 

14.8 

3.4 


Lotino 

44.5 

46.6 
24.0 


Non-Hispanic 

White 

17.1 

31.0 

11,4 


Latino 

25.4 

10.5 
10,3 


Non-Hfsponic 

White 

4:9 

5.8 

10.9 


Lotino 

6,1 

4.2 

3.2 


Non-Hisponic 

White 

0.7 

1.2 

0,7 


m 

AL 

AK 


ARIZONA 


12.0 


5.0 


52.5 


12,0 


61.1 


267 


217 


19 


18 


07 


AZ 


ARKANSAS 


14.1 


7.1 


37.1 


18.8 


46,5 


16.8 


8.5 


5.2 


1.5 


0.7 


AR 


ailFORNIA 


9.8 


4.3 


49.9 


12.3 


42.0 


12.1 


29.6 


6.9 


3.9 


0.7 


CA 


COLORADO 


10.9 


3.7 


26.8 


4.4 


59.0 


22.7 


10.3 


2.1 


11 


0.2 


CO 


CONNEaiCUT 


63.2 


7.0 


45.3 


2.0 


44.2 


9:0 


28.0 


27 


18.0 


0 4 


CT 


DELAWARE 


30.4 


9.0 


14.8 


3.4 


49.4 


25.7 


157 


1.7 


9.7 


0,1 


DE 


DISTRia OF COLUMBIA 


66.1 


12.0 


55.8 


9.0 


61.2 


167 


30.9 


9.7 


14.7 


0.9 


DC 


FLORIDA 


14.4 


8.2 


29.3 


9.4 


37.4 


277 


17:5 


M 


V 


15 


FL 


GEORGIA 


20.7 


8.9 


25.2 


12.0 


60.3 


35.5 


5,2 


4.1 


2.1 


0.9 


GA 


HAWAII 


6.8 


17 


21.5 


8.4 


4.9 


5.2 


17.8 


8.2 


0.3 


0.03 


HI 


IDAHO 


1.6 


1.4 


16.0 


8.1 


30.9 


14:4 


4.4 


4:0 


0.7 


0,3 


ID 


ILUNOIS 


9.5 


3.7 


28.4 


4.0 


57i 


13.2 


157 


2.8 


15 


0,4 


IL 


INOIANA 


27.2 


7.7 


22.9 


5,5 


38.7 


20.4 


10.3 


1.9 


2.4 


0.4 


IN 


IOWA 


15.0 


3.4 


19.0 


3.2 


32.9 


1 0.0 


77 


1.7 


3.8 


12 


lA 


KANSAS 


9.7 


2.9 


28.8 


5.8 


45;0 


12.5 


9.0 


2.7 


2,3 


13 


KS 


KENTUCKY 


20.9 


6.5 


29.0 


32.3 


36.0 


31.5 


12.0 


187 


18 


1.5 


KY 


LOUISIANA 


26.8 


11.3 


34.0 


29.4 


27.2 


26.2 


14.5 


11.9 


5.5 


18 


LA 


MAINE 


14.6 


5.9 


15.5 


7,3 


8:5 


6^4 


7:0 


2.3 


2,6 


15 


ME 


MARYLAND 


16;4 


7.7 


57 


16 


31.3 


14.2 


57 


2.2 


1:3 


07 


MD 


MASSACHUSEHS 


65.5 


9.5 


57.8 


5.9 


41.8 


107 


35.4 


3.6 


19.7 


1.0 


MA 


MICHIGAN 


24:6 


i9 


30.9 


5.2 


407 


UJ 


187 


4:9 


U 


61 


Ml 


MINNESOTA 


25.0 


3.6 


21,1 


2.7 


28.8 


bJ 


4"9 


1:4 


17 


0l4 


MK 


MISSISSIPPI 


32.0 


14.5 


42.0 


28.1 


39.2 


32.5 


17.5 


9.5 


6.1 


10 


MS 


MISSOURI 


23.0 


6.1 


28.2 


11.5 


41.4 


25.2 


10.7 


2.9 


4.5 


17 


MO 


MONTANA 


16.5 


57 


32.7 


167 


21 :6 


10.9 


17.1 


7.2 


7.3 


i‘.i" 


MT 


NEBRASKA 


12.6 


4.5 


21.3 


4,6 


45.9 


11.0 


2.7 


1.0 


0,9 


0.4 


NE 


NEVADA 


9.4 


3.5 


28.9 


47 


63.2 


30.5 


18.9 


5.0 


2.8 


0.4 


NV 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


24.5 


3.6 


9,8 


1.5 


S,4 


10.9 


4.9 


17 


0.0 


10 


NH 


NEW J ERSEY 


30.8 


l7 


35:5 




36^4 


i4 


26.0 


3.0 


107 


67 


NJ 


HEW MEXICO 


13.2 


6.1 


51.3 


24,0 


42.8 


24.5 


22.2 


9.8 


2.1 


14 


NM 


NEW YORK 


57.0 


6.6 


63.4 


11.2 


43.2 


10.7 


50.8 


7.7 


26.9 


19 


NY 


" NORTH CAfSlINA 


m 


u 


257 


b;3 


5l8 


317 


U 


14 


U 


18 


NC 


NORTH DAKOTA 


10.2 


V 


16.1 


7.9 


7.7 


3.5 


7.7 


10 


2.8 


11 


HD 


OHIO 


37.7 


8.6 


33.7 


8.3 


34.5 


147 


19.4 


4.4 


115 


1.3 


OH 


OKLAHOMA 


16.6 


7.1 


47.5 


'21.8 


447 


187 


it:8 


57 


16 


17 


OK 


OREGON 


6.9 


3.6 


25.3 


9.9 


45.3 


24,0 


5.0 


17 


0.7 


12 


OR 


PENNSYLVANIA 


55.2 


6.2 


52.3 


6.4 


48.3 


11.7 


39.5 


4.3 


30.0 


1.0 


PA 


RHODE ISUND 


8i:b 


13.1 


7^9 


10.6 


516 


m 


39.7 


12 


19.9 


1.3 


R1 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


25.9 


13.3 


23.9 


13.0 


40,7 


30,4 


8.7 


4,7 


19 


T.1 


SC 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


17.7 


4,3 


23.4 


10.2 


24.6 


11.0 


117 


3.2 


4.8 


16 


SD 


TENNESSEE 


22,3 


6.6 


23.9 


13.8 


37.6 


17.8 


5.8 


16 


2.3 


16 


TN 


TEXAS 


10.9 


3.5 


56,6 


11.2 


46:4 


18.4 


26.0 


4.7 


11 


14 


TX 


Itah" 


V 


0.5 


257 


6,2 


' 44.6 


16.7 


^3 


i.6 


10 


12 


UT 


VERMONT 


7.6 


2.7 


7.7 


5.0 


11.1 


7.0 


1.3 


0.7 


0.0 


0.0 


VT 


•ThreshoWs VIRGINIA 


11.3 


6.2 


7.8 


6.2 


26.8 


129 


2,3 


4.9 


0.4 


11 


VA 


repressiil VVASHINGTOH 


Fi:() 


62 


38.0 


9.1 


' 4U 


167 


f57 


47 


12 


' 14 


WA 


WEST VIRGINIA 


8.9 


4.5 


35.6 


38.5 


26.3 


21.0 


24.4 


29.6 


2.7 


1.4 


WV 


notignol WISCONSIN 


34.1 


3,2 


34.7 


2.8 


42.8 


77 


17,7 


2.0 


11.7 


13 


Wl 


WYOMING 


2.0 


0.6 ■ 


i():6' 


7,6 


20.6 


it;o ^ 


3.2 


19 


6,4 


11 


WY 
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THE KIDS COUNT STATE NETWORK 



PRIMARY CONTACTS FOR STATE 
KIDS COUNT PROJECTS 



The Casey Foundation provides funding and 
technical assistance for a national network of 
KIDS COUNT projects in every state, the 
District of Columbia, the Virgin Islands, and 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. These proj- 
ects, listed on the following pages, measure 
and report on the status of children at the 
state and local level and use data to inform 
public debates and encourage public action to 
improve the lives of children. 

The state KIDS COUNT projects publish a 
range of data-driven materials— state data 
books, special reports, issue briefs, and fact 
sheets— that help policymakers and citizens 
identify the needs of children and families and 
develop appropriate responses to address 
these needs. 

Much of the local-level data collected by 
the state KIDS COUNT grantees is available at 
www.kidscount.org/cliks. 

For more information about the network 
of state KIDS COUNT grantees, please visit 
www.kidscount.org. 



Alabamo 

VOICES tor Alabama’s 
Children 
PO Box 4576 
Monrgomery, AL 36103 
334.2l3.24tO 
334.213.2413 (fiix) 

Apreill Curtts 

Coordinator of Policy and 
Pro^ams 

acur lis^alawtccs. org 
www.alavoices.org 



Aioska 

KIDS COUNT Alaska 
UnivTcrsity of Alaska 
Anchoiagc Institute of Social 
and Economic Research 
32 1 1 Pimnidence Dr. 
.Anchorage. AK 99.508 
907.786.7706 
907.786.7739 (fax) 

Virgene Hanna 
Project Director 
an vhC^'’uaa.alaska. edu 
www.ki dscoim t.aliiska.ed u 



Artzono 

Childrens Action Alliance 
4001 Norrh 3rd Sr. 

Suite 160 

Phoenix. AZ 85012 
602.266.0707 
602.263.8792 (fox) 

Dana Naimark 
Deputy Director 
dnaimark@azchildren.org 
www.azchildren.org 



Arkansos 

Aricansas Advocates for 
Children Families 

523 S Louisiana 
Suite 700 

Little Rock, AR 72201-4531 
501.371.9678 
501.371.9681 (fax) 

Amy Rossi 
Executive Director 
amy.ro ssi @aradvi>ca tes.org 
w'ww.aradvocates. org 



California 
Children Now 

1212 Broadway 
5 th Fiot>r 

Oakknd, CA 94612 
510.76,3.2444 
510.763. T974 (fox) 

Jaylcen Richards 
Senior Policy Anocinte 

)ri chards@childrennow.org 
www.ch i ldrennow.org 



Colorado 

Colorado Childrens Campaign 

1 120 Lincoln St, 

Suite 125 

Denver, CO 80203-1604 

303.839.1580 ext. 232 
303.839.1354 (fox) 

Kaye Boeke 

KIDS COUi\n~ Dmrtor 

kaye@co1oradokids.org 
www.co 1 oradokids.o rg 



dal IkSds 



The Annie L Cosey Foundation 






O 

ERIC 



BEST copy AVAIMBLE 



Connecticut 


Georgia 


Indiana 


Louisiana 


Connecticut Association 


The Family Connection 


Indiana Vbuth Institute 


.Agenda for C.hildren 


for Human Services 


Partnership, Inc, 


603 E Washington Sc. 


PC Box 51837 


1 1 0 Bartholomew Ave. 


235 Peachtree St. 


Suite 800 


Nesv Orleans. LA. 701.51 


Suite 4030 


Suire l600 


IndianapolLs, I N 46208-4046 


504.586.8509 


HartfoKi, CT 06J06 


Adanni, GA 30303 


317.396.2700 


504.586.8522 (fox) 


860.951.2212 ext. 239 


404.527.7394 


317.396.2701 (fax) 




860.951.651 1 (tax) 


404.527.7443 (fox) 


Angela Miller 


Shannon Jo hnson 

KIDS COUNT Coordinator 


Donna Osucb 


L,aurie Dopkins 


Dinctor ofhvgrams 


sjohnson@agendaforcbildren.oig 


X/DS COUNT Coordirmcor 


Direaor of Piveduati on & 


amiller@iyi.org 


www.agendaid rchildreu.org 


dosucii@calis.org 

www.caiis.org 


Results Accountability 

do pkin5@bellsouth . net 


www.iyi.org 




www.georgiaiam ilyconnection. 
org 


Iowa 


Maine 






Child Sc Family Policy Center 


Maine Children’s Alliance 






218 .Sixth ,Avc. 


303 Stare St. 


Delaware 


Hawaii 


Suite 1021 


Augusta, ME 04330 


University of DclawiU'c 


Center on the Family 


Des Moines. lA 50309 


207.623.1868 


29SK Graham Hall 


Uim'ersity of Hawaii — Manoa 


515.280.9027 


207.626.3302 (fox) 


Newark. DE 19716 


2.515 Campus Rd, 


515.244.8997 (fox) 




302.831.4966 


Miller Hall 103 




Lynn Davey 


302.831.4987 (fax) 


Honolulu, HI 96822 


Michael CrawTord 


huS COUNT Director 




808.956.4136 


Senior Associate 


1 da vey@jm eldds.o rg 


Teresa Schooiey 


808.956.4147 (tax) 


m crawfo rd@cfpdo w'a.org 


www.mckids.org 


KIDS a:)UNT I^rojea Direaor 

tcrrys@ttdel.edu 


Marcia Hartsock 


w'ww.cfpciowa.org 




www'.deki dscount.org 


KIDS COUNT l\f)ject Director 

majrdali@hawai i.edu 


Kensos 


Marylond 




www.uhfamily.hawaii.edu 


Kansas Action for Children 


Advocates for Children 




3360 SW Harrison Ave. 


&Youdi 






Topeka, KS 66611 


.34 Market PI, 


District of Columbia 


Idaho 


785.232.0550 


5th .Floor 


DC Childrens Trust Fund 


Mountain States Croup 


785.232.0699 (fox) 


Bernstein Building 


2021 L St, NW 


1607 W JdFerson S',:. 




Baicirnore, MD 21202 


Suite 205 


Boise, ID 83702 


Gary Brunk 


410.547.9200 


Washington, DC 20036-4960 


208.388.1014 


Executive Dinctor 


410.547.8690 (fox) 


202.624.5555 


208.331.0267 (fox) 


brunk@kac.org 




202.624.0396 (fax) 


Linda Jensen 


www.kac.org 


jeniiean Everett- Reynolds 

KIDS COUNT D ojea Director 


Sonaii Patel 


KIDS COUNT Direaor 




jcnneanr@aol.com 


Direaor of Public Policy 

spatel@dcctf.org 


ljensen@mtnscaccsgnmp.org 
www'.idahoki ds .o rg 




www.acy.org 


www.dcctf.org 


Kentucky 


Massachusetts 








Kentucky Youth Advocates, Inc. 


Massachusetts Citizens 


Florida 


Illinois 


2034 Frankiorc Ave. 


for Children 


Center tor die Study of 


Voices for Illinois Children 


Louisville, KY 40206 


1 4 Beacon St, 


Cliildrens Futures — Ixiuis de la 


208 S LaSalle Sr, 


502.895.8167 


Suite 706 


Parte Florida Mental Health 


Suite i490 


502.895.8225 (fox) 


Bo,st:on, MA 02108 


Institute Universi^ of Soudi 


Chicago. IL 60604 




617.742.8555 


Florida 


312.516.5551 


Valerie Salley 


617.742.7808 (fox) 


13301 Bmce B. Downs BKxi, 


312.456>0088 (ftix) 


KIDS COUNT Coordinator 




'lampa, FL 33612 




vsalley@kyyouth.org 


Bariy' Hock 


813.974.7411 


Julie Parente 


WWW. kyv'o uth.org 


KIDS COUNT Coordinator 


813.974.8534 (fkx) 


Direaor of Communications 




barry@masskids.org 




j parente@vo ices4kids .org 




www.m asskids.o rg 


Susan Weitzel 


www.vtjices4kids.org 







Director 

weiud^^ftnliK usf.edu 
www.flori<iaJddscount.org 
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Michigan 

Michigan League for 
Human Serviceji 
1 115 S Penncjylvania Ave, 

Suite 202 

Uniting, MI 48912-1658 
517487.5436 
517371.4546 (hx) 

Jane Zehnder-MerreU 
KIDS COUNT l^ffjrcr Director 
janez@mlan.net 
www.milh 5 .org 



Montana 

Bureau of Business and 
Economic Research 
University of Montana 
234 GalL'ighef Business Bldg. 
Missoula, MX 59812-6840 
406.243.2725 
406.243.2086 (fax) 

Steve Seninger 

Director of Economic Analysis 

steve.seninger@business.urat.edu 

www.bber.rat.edu/kid.scountmt 



New Jersey 

Association for Children 
of New jersev' 

35 Halsey St. 

Newark. NJ 07102 
973.643.3876 
973.643.9153 (fox) 

Eloisa Hernandez 
KIDS COUNT Director 
eloisa@acnj.org 
www.acnj.org 



North Dakota 

North Dakota State University 
Department of Agribusiness and 
Applied Economics 
lACC 424, PO Box .5636 
Fargo, NO 58105-5636 
701,231,5931 
701.231.9730 (fax) 

Richard Rathge 

Director 

rich ard. rathge@ndso. no dak.edu 
WWW. ndkidsa>unt.<irg 



Minnesota 
Children's Defense 
Fund — Minnesota 

200 University Ave. W 
Suite 210 

St. Paul. MN 55103 

651.855.1175 
651.227.2553 (fox) 



Nebroska 
Voices for Children 
in Nebraska 

7521 Main .St. 

Suite 103 

Omaha, NE 68127 

402.597.3100 
402.597.2705 (fox) 



Diane Benjamin Janet Johnston 

KIDS LOUNT Dinctor Research Coordinator 

benjamin@cdf-mn.org jjohnslon@voicesforchildrcn.com 

www.cdf-mn.org www.voicesforchildren.com 



New Mexico 

New Mexico Voices for Children 
PC) Box 26666 
Albuquerque, NM 87125 

505.259.9713 
505.244.9505 (fax) 

Kelly O'Donnell 
KIDS COUNT Coordinator 
kodonnel@uswcst. net 
WWW. nmadvocates.org 



Ohio 

Children’s Defense Fund — Ohio 

52 £ Uyim vSc. 

Suite 400 

Columbus, C)H 43215-3551 
614.221.2244 
614.221.2247 (fax) 

Eileen Cooper Reed 

Director 

erced@c dfo hio .0 rg 
www.cdfohio.org 







New York 


Oklahoma 


Mississippi 


Nevada 


State of New York Council 


Oklahoma Institute for Child 


Mississippi Forum on Children 


Center for Business and 


on Children and Families 


Advocacy 


and Families, Inc. 


Economic Research 


5 Empire Scare Plaza 


420 NW 13rh Sr. 


737 N President $c. 


University of Nevada — Las V5;gas 


Suite 2810 


Suite 101 


Jackson, MS 39202 


4505 S Maryland Pkwy. 


Albany, NY 12223-1533 


Oklahoma City, OK 73103 


601.355.4911 


Box 456002 


518.473.3652 


405.236.5437 


601.355.4813 (fox) 


las V(:;g;Ls, NV 89154 ■6002 

702.895.3191 


518.473.2570 (fax) 


405.236.5439 (fax) 


Jane Boykin 


702.895.3606 (fox) 


Deborah Benson 


Anne Roberts 


President 




Director of Policy Planning and 


Executive Director 


janeb@mcta3.net 


E. Keith Schwer 


Researrh 


aroberts@oica.org 


WWW. infef. 0 r g 


Direewr 

schwer@un lv.edu 


debbie.benson@ccf.state.ny.u$ 

www.ccf.staic.ny.os 


www.oica.org 




www.kidscoiint.unlv.edii 
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North Coroiina 


Oregon 


Missouri 


New Hampshire 


North Carolina Child 


Children First for Oregon 


Citizens for Missouri's Children 


Childrens Alliance of 


Advocacy Institute 


PO Box 14914 


606 E Oipicoi 


New Hampshire 


31 1 E Etlenton St. 


Porriand, OR 97293-0914 


Jefferson City, MO 65101 


2 C;ireenwood A%x*. 


Ixaleigh, NC 27601-1017 


503.2.36.9754 


573.634.4324 


Concord, NH 03301 


919.834.6623 


503.236.3048 (fox) 


573.634.7540 (fax) 


603.225.2264 
603.225.8264 (fax) 


919.829.7299 (fox) 


Itna Kotek 


Cande Iveson 




Joann H:^erty 


Micy Director 


KIDS COUNT Project Director 


Ellen Sheroitz 


Resemxh and Data Director 


tina@cffo.org 


civeson@mo kids.o rg 


Drsident 


joonn@ncchild.org 


www.cffo.org 


www.mokids.org 


eshemi t7@chiidrennh.org 
www.childrennh.org 
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DEFiNITIONS AND SOURCE DATA 



Median family income is median annual Income in 1 999 for all 
family hausehalds— both with and without children under age 18. 
The median income is the dollar amount that divides the income 
distribution into two groups— half with income above the median, 
half with income below it. (Source Data: 2000 Census, Summary 
File 3, tables P155B, P155H, P155I.) 

Number of children represents the total resident population under 
age 18— including the dependents of Armed Farces personnel sta- 
tioned in the area — as of April 1, 2000. (Source Data: 2000 
Census, Summary File 2, table PCT3.) 

Percent of children in femole-heoded families with the mother in 
the labor force is the share of children under age 18 who live with 
their mother (without a husband present in the home), and whose 
mother is in the civilian labor force. The civilian labor force 
includes persons who are employed and those who are unem- 
ployed but looking for work. Only those children (biological, step-, 
or adopted) whose mother is the householder or reference person 
in a single-parent family or subfamily are included in this calcula- 
tion. (Source Data: 2000 Census, Summary File 3, tables PCT70B, 
PCT70H, PCT70I.) 

Percent of children in married ^couple families is the share of chil- 
dren under age 1 8 who are ''own children" in families headed by 
a person— male or female— with a spouse present in the home. 
"Own children" include persons under age 1 8 who are the sons or 
daughters of the householder (head of household). The household- 
er's stepchildren and adopted children also are counted as "own 
children." (Source Data: 2000 Census, Summary File 1, tables 
P28B, P28H, P28I.) 

Percent of children in neighborhoods where more than 18.6 per- 
cent of persons ore in poverty is the share of children under age 
18 who live in census tracts where mare than 18.6 percent of all 
persons live in families with annual incomes below the U.S. poverty 
threshold in 1999, as defined by the U.S. Office of Management 
and Budget. The federal poverty definition consists of a series of 
thresholds based on family size and composition, but it does not 
take into account geographic differences in the cost of living. In 
1999, the poverty threshold for a fomily of two adults and two 
children was $16,895. All children in tracts with high poverty rates 
(that is, above 1 8.6 percent) fall in this category, even if the chil- 
dren themselves do not live below the poverty level. The threshold 
of 18.6 percent represents 1 .5 times the national paverty rate far 
persons, which the 2000 Census reported to be 1 2.4 percent. 
(Source Data: 2000 Census, Summary File 1 , tables PI 2B, PI 2H, 

PI 21; Summary File 3, table P87.) 

Percent of children in poverty is the share of children under age 
18 who live in families whose annual income in 1999 was below 
the U.S. poverty threshold, as defined by the U.S. Office of 
Management and Budget. The federal poverty definition consists af 
a series of thresholds based on family size and composition, but it 
does not take into account geographic differences in the cost of liv- 
ing. In 1 999, the poverty threshold for a fomily with two adults and 
two children was $16,895, Paverty status is not determined for peo- 


pie in military barracks or institurianal quarters, or for unrelated 
individuals under age 15 (such as foster children). (Source Data: 
2000 Census, Summary File 3, tables P159B, P159H, PI 591,) 

Percent of children in single-parent families is the share of chil- 
dren under age 18 who are "own children" in families headed by 
a person— male or female— without a spouse present in the home. 
"Own children" include persans under age 1 8 who are the sons or 
daughters of the householder (head of household). The household- 
er's stepchildren and adopted children alsa are counted as "own 
children." (Source Data: 2000 Census, Summary File 1 , tables 
P28B, P28H, P28I.) 

Percent of children in two-parent families with both parents in 
the labor force is the share of children under age 1 8 wha live with 
their mother and father, and both parents are in the civilian labar 
force. The civilian labor farce includes persons who are emplayed 
and those who are unemployed but looking for work. Only those 
children (biological, step-, or adopted) who live with both parents 
in a married-couple fomily or subfamily are included in this calcu- 
latian. (Source Data: 2000 Census, Summery File 3, tables 
PCT70B, PCT70H, PCT70I,) 

Percent of children living in households where a grandparent is 
the householder is the share of children under age 1 8 who are 
grandchildren of the householder (head of household). (Source 
Data: 2000 Census, Summary File 1, tables P28B, P28H, P28I.) 

Percent of children living in neighborhoods where more than 
1 4.7 percent of persons ages 1 6 to 1 9 ore high school dropouts 

is the share of children under age 1 8 who live in census tracts 
where more than 14,7 percent of persons ages 16 to 19 are not 
enrolled in school and not high school graduates. (Persons who 
have a GED are considered high school graduates in this meas- 
ure,) The threshold of 1 4.7 percent represents 1 .5 times the nation- 
al dropout rate for 1 6 ta 19 year-olds, which the 2000 Census 
reported to be 9.8 percent. (Source Data; 2000 Census, Summary 
File 1 , tables P12B, P12H, PI 21; Summary File 3, table P38.) 

Percent of children living in neighborhoods virhere more than 
35.2 percent of families are female-headed is the share of chil- 
dren under age 18 who live in census tracts where more than 35.2 
percent of fomily households with "reloted children" ore headed by 
a woman without a husband present in the home. "Related chil- 
dren" include the householder's children (including stepchildren 
and adopted children), as well as other persons under age 1 8 who 
are related to the householder (such os a niece or nephew). The 
threshold of 35.2 percent represents 1.5 times the national share 
of female-headed families, which the 2000 Census reported to be 
23.5 percent. (Source Data: 2000 Census, Summary File 1, tables 
P12B, P12H, PI 21, P35.) 

Percent of children living in neighborhoods where more than 
38.1 percent of working-age men are unemployed or not in the 
labor farce is the share of children under age 1 8 who live in cen- 
sus tracts where more than 38. 1 percent of males ages 1 6 to 64 
are neither employed nor in the labor force. The threshold of 38.1 
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detachment for working-age men, which the 2000 Census reported 
to be 25.4 percent. (Source Data: 2000 Census, Summory File 1, 
tobies P12B, P12H, PI 21; Summary File 3, table PCT35.) 

Percent of children living with nei^er parent is the share of chil- 
dren under oge 1 8 who do not live with ot least one parent (either 
biological, step-, or adopted) in a fomily or subfamily. (Source 
Doto: 2000 Census, Summory File 3, tobies P145B, P145H, PI 451, 
Pa/OB, PCT70H, PCT701.) 

Percent of children with no parent in the labor force is the shore 
of children under oge 18 without ony resident parent in the civilian 
lobor force. Only those children (biologicol, step-, or odopted) who 
live with at least one porent in o family or subfamily are included 
in this calculotion, (Source Data: 2000 Census, Summary File 3, 
tobies PCT70B, PCT70H, Pa70i.) 

Percent of female-headed families with children in poverty is the 
shore of femole-headed families with "related children" under oge 
18 v/hose onnual income was below the U.S. poverty tlireshold in 
1999, os defined by the U.S. Office af Monagement and Budget. 
Femole-headed fomilies are families heoded by a woman without 
o husbond present in the home. "Reloted children" include the 
householder's children (including stepchildren and adopted chil- 
dren), as well os other persons under oge 1 8 who ore related to 
the householder (such as c niece or nephew). The federal poverty 
definition consists of o series of thresholds bosed on fomily size 
ond composition, but it does not take into account geographic dif- 
ferences in the cast of living. In 1 999, the poverty threshold for a 
family af one odult ond two children was $13,423. (Source Data: 
2000 Census, Summory File 3, tables P160B, P160H, PI 601.) 

Percent of households with children is the share of households that 
hove at least one child under oge 18, regardless of any relation- 
ship the child has to the householder. (Source Data: 2000 Census, 
Summary File 2, table PCTIO.) 

Percent of married-couple families with children in poverty is the 

share of morried-couple families with "related children" under age 
18 whose onnuol income was belaw the U.S. poverty threshold in 
1 999, as defined by the U.S. Office of Management and Budget. 
Married couple families ore fomilies headed by a person --male or 
female~with a spouse present in the home. "Related children" 
include the householder's children (including stepchildren and 
odopted children), as well os other persons under age 1 8 who are 
reloted to the householder (such as o niece or nephew). The feder- 
al poverty definition consists of a series of thresholds based on 
family size and composition, but it does not take into occount geo- 
graphic differences in the cost of living. In 1999, the poverty 
threshold for a family of two odults and two children was 
$16,895. (Source Data: 2000 Census, Summary File 3, tables 
P160B, P160H, PI 601.) 

Percent of persons ages 16 to 19 who are high school dropouts 

is the shore of persons oges 1 6 to 19 who are not enrolled in 
school (either full- or port-time) ond not high school graduates. 
Persons who hove o GED are considered high school graduates in 
this meosure. (Source Data: 2000 Census, Summary File 3, tables 
P149B, P149H, PI 491.) 



Percent of persons ages 16 to 19 who are idle (not in school and 
not working) is the shore of persons oges 16 to 19 who are not 
enrolled in school (either full- or port-time) ond not employed 
(either full- or port-time). (Source Data: 2000 Census, Summary 
File 3, tables P149B, P149H, P149I.) 

Percent of persons ages 16 to 19 who are unemployed is the 

shore of persons ages 1 6 to 19 who ore port of the civilion labor 
force but who are not employed (either full- or port-time), regard- 
less of whether they ore enrolled in school. The civilion lobor force 
includes persons who ore employed ond those who ore Unem- 
ployed but looking for work. Only those persons ages 16 to 19 
who ore in the civilion lobar force ore Included in this calculotion. 
(Source Doto: 2000 Census, Summary File 3, tables P149B, 

P149H, P149I.) 

Percent of schoal-age children (5 to 15 years old) with a disabili- 
ty is the shore of persons oges 5 to 15 who were reported os hav- 
ing one or more of the following types of long-lasting disobling 
conditions: sensory, physical, mental, or self-care. Sensory disabili- 
ties involve any type of severe vision or heoring impoirment, 
including blindness or deofness. Physical disobilities include any 
condition thot significantly limits one's obility to perform such bosic 
activities os wolking, climbing stairs, reaching, lifting, or carrying. 
Mental disobilities include those conditions impairing one's ability 
to perform ocHvities involving learning, remembering, or concen- 
trating. Self-care disobilities include any condition making it diffi- 
cult to dress, bolhe, or get around inside the home. Only those 
children ages 5 to 15 who live in households (thot is, ore port of 
the civilian, noninstitutionol populotion) ore included in this calcu- 
lation. (Source Data: 2000 Census, Summary File 3, tobies 
Pa68B, PCT68H, PCT68I.) 

Percent of students (preschool to grode 1 2) in privote school is 

the share of preschool, kindergorten, elementary school, ond sec- 
ondary school students enrolled in o privote school. Private schools 
ore those institutions— either nonprofit or proprietory— that one 
controlled ond operated by on Individuol and organization outside 
the loco!, state, or federal government structure. Such schools ore 
supported primarily by sources other than public funds, and 
include those operated by religious or secular organizations. Only 
students enrolled in preschool through grade 1 2 during the three 
months prior to April 1, 2000, ore included in this calculation. 
(Source Data: 2000 Census, Summary File 3, tobies P147B, 

P147H, P147I.) 

Percent of students (preschool to grade 12) in public school is the 
shore of preschool, kindergarten, elementary school, and sec- 
ondory school students enrolled in a public school. Public schools 
ore those institutions thot ore controlled and operoted by publicly 
elected or appointed officiols ond thot use public funds for primary 
support. Only students enrolled in preschool through grade 1 2 
during the three months prior to April 1 , 2000, ore included in this 
colculoHon. (Source Data: 2000 Census, Summory File 3, tables 
P147B, P147H, PI 471.) 

Total population represents the total resident population— including 
Armed Forces personnel stationed in the area ond their depen- 
dents— os of April 1, 2000. (Source Doto: 2000 Census, Summory 
File ], tables PI 2B, PI 2H, PI 21.) 
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tively meet the needs of today's vulnerable children and 
families. In pursuit of this goal, the Foundation makes 
grants that help states, cities, and communities fashion 
more innovative, cost-effective responses to these needs. 
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